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One may be said to have learned to administer the Herring Revision when he can 
maintain a correlation of 0.97 with the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests in 
unselected age groups (the Stanford should be given first, and the Herring not on the 
same day), or when he can obtain an average difference of about 4 points in I.Q. or less 
between the I.Q.'s of the Stanford and of the Herring (or of two Herring-Binet examina- 
tions of the same children by two different examiners on different days) [p. 5]. 

The tests are arranged in the manual in a very convenient form, with a 
table at the end of each group for translating the point scores into mental age. 
The new materials which have been embodied in many of the tests seem, from 
inspection, to be very good. Their applicability to various groups of children 
■will need to be tested, however, by wide experience with the test. Its high 
correlation with the Stanford Revision will make it of value in rechecking cases 
■where a first test seems to give a doubtful result. 



Additional occupational analysis from the University of California. — ^The 
University of California has from time to time been publishing bulletins which 
make an intensive study of some of the problems of part-time education. An 
additional study,' in the same series, which has just been made available 
merits special consideration because of the large number of juniors who enter 
this occupation on the continuation-school level without knowledge of the oppor- 
tunities for, or lines of, promotion and too often without personal responsibility 
for service to either the company or the public. 

Parts I and III contain instructional material of both general and specific 
value. The "History of the Telegraph," "Other Methods of Message Trans- 
mission," "The Journey of a Telegram," "The Employee's Responsibility," 
"The Company's Responsibility," and "Gi-ving Additional Service" are 
suggestive of the objectives and type of material demanded by modem 
continuation-school curricula. 

Part II presents a very careful analysis of t'wenty-three positions in the 
different departments of the telegraph service. The majority of these positions 
are open to juniors with limited training. Promotional possibilities are 
indicated. 

Educators who are responsible for effective service in occupational guidance 
and placement ■will welcome this new publication and ■wiU be interested in other 
studies under the same auspices which may appear from time to time. 



New series of readers. — ^Whenever a new set of graded readers is published 
one expects to find some central idea which is dominant in its preparation. In 
a recent series of readers" this central purpose has been to gather together 

' R. E. Berry, The Work of Juniors in the Telegraph Service. Part-Time Educa- 
tion Series, No. 10, Bulletin No. 7. Berkeley, California: University of California, 
1922. Pp. 179. 

' Fannie Wyche Dxtmn, Franklin T. Baker, and Ashley H. Thorndike, 
Everyday Classics. Primer, pp. iJi-J-io8; First Reader, pp. 144. Franklin T. 
Baker, Ashley H. Thorndike, and Mildred Bachelder, Everyday Classics. Second 
Reader, pp. 192. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
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those selections which have become classic for children and to group them into a 
progressive series of texts adapted to the interest of children of successive levels 
of school experience. 

The character of the books is accurately described in the following quotation 
from the First Reader: 

For this, as for other books of the series, the editors have chosen, from the estab- 
lished children's classics, prose and verse which aU are expected to know. Much use 
is made of stories of the repetitive type. Not only do children like the repeated form, 
but they get from it the most pleasing and effective kind of drill, and a stimulating 
sense of achievement. The poetry, the fables, and the other stories present ideas that 
are simple and congenial to young minds. New words are introduced very slowly at 
first and are systematically repeated. Sure and immediate control of words is the right 
foundation for reading [p. 3]. 

The vocabularies of the books have been selected with particular care and 
show the direct influence of scientific investigations. The Primer introduces 
286 different words, of which 61 per cent are among the 500 words occurring 
most frequently in reading matter in Engh'sh. In the First Reader, out of a 
total of 8,200 words, only 584 are new. Of these, less than fifty are outside the 
SjOoo commonest words. The Second Reader introduces some 600 additional 
new words, making the total vocabulary for the first three books in the series 
approximately 1,500 words. The careful selection of the vocabulary and the 
weU-arranged word-lists deserve particular mention. 

In the general make-up of the books there is much to commend. The illus- 
trations are superior from the standpoint of both artistic design and arrangement 
on the pages. The series deserves a leading place among elementary-school 
readers. 



An annotated bibliography of children's books. — ^The pvirchasing committee 
for the school library is frequently at a loss to know which books are most 
suitable for the home reading of children in the different grades. There has 
been a need of a comprehensive book-list which might serve as a guide to the 
better type of literature of this class. Such a book-Ust' has recently been pre- 
pared by the Elementary School Library Committee of the National Education 
Association. 

The present list has been prepared with the needs of both teacher and librarian 
in mind. It does not assume to take the place of the Children's Catalog compiled 
by Miss Bacon or the Pittsburgh Catalogue of Children's Books, which have been 
helpful in its preparation. 

Including as it does only books for general reading, the list must be supplemented 
with titles which meet local school needs. No textbooks as such are included. For 
the convenience of teachers, a list of sixty reference books useful for the first nine grades 
has been added. 

" Graded List of Books for Children. Prepared by the Elementary School Library 
Committee of the National Education Association. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1922. Pp. 235. $1.25. 



